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THE MOTHER'S LAMENT, 


Original. 
And are those eyes forever closed in death? 
Are they no more, with gladness to my soul, 
To beam with lustre? Has toothy infant breath 
Left thy sweet form, and fled beyond control? 


Alas! ‘tis tree;—-my infant lives no more— 
No more his cheek is burnished with the red: 

He smiles e’en now, but not the smile of yores 
Pale are his lips—my much-lov’d child is dead! 


Was this the scene ny fancy did portray, 
When calmly gazing on thy quiet rest, 
fenvied not the pleasures of the gay, 
Sought not their hand—in thee alone was blest? 


Oh! bitter change! must I no longer dwell 
Beside thy couch, and gaze upon thy face; 

No longer mark thy guileless bosom swell, 
Or in thy looks no more the parent trace! 


Who now, when morning gildes the eastern sky, 
Shall stir my slumbering frame with gentle hand? 
Who rouse me with the sweet, melodious cry 
Of “mother?” None.—Thou’st fled to other land. 


Alas! no more, when ev’ning gathers round, 
Wilt thou, dear babe, worn with the day’s delight, 
Rush to mine arms, and with the sportive bound 
Cling round my neck, and smiling lisp good-night. 


Ah! cruel death, could not my beauteous child 
With eyes so sparkling, and so pure @ heart, 

And with his looks so ingocent and mild, 
Have calm’d thy rage, and turned aside thy dart? 


Or if thy winged shaft could brook no rest, 
If it must needs have flown, ah! why so mild— 
Why harmless pass the mother’s aching breast, 
To rankle in the bosom of my child? 


And must it be, that my sweet babe be torn 

By death thus early from my kind embrace; 
Must I, oh Heavens! resign his lovely form 

To the dark mound,—the lonely resting-place? 


Farewell! ah no! still, still another kiss 
From thy cold lips, ere thou shalt quit my view, 
Another yet—oh God! break not this bliss— 
How can I live, and bid my child adieu! 
Baltimore, Jan. 11, 1838. 


E. J. Ce 





CONSTANCY, 


BY J. N. M°JILTON. 


Original. 


“The dying Roman said, ‘ *twas but a name’ 
It were indeed no more, if human breath 
Could make or mar it.” 


Tradition tells a singular tale of the introduction of organ- 
zed government among the inhabitants of Peru; a tale well 
suited to the capacities of an ignorant and superstitious peo- 
ple, and as well adapted to the particular period at which it 
appears to have been dated, as ite influence was successful in 
gathering the scattered tribes, and giving system to their ope- 
rations. 

Two personages, Manco Capac, and Mama Ocollo, his, 
wife, made a very unexpected appearance upon the banks of 
‘ne Lake Titiaca. They were clothed, and to the naked Pe. 
‘uvians, seemed to be a superior order of beings. They an- 
uounced themselves as the children ot’ the Sun, sent to assem- 
ble the wandering tribes and establish among them a regular 
‘ystem of government. Manco led the way to Cuzco, and by 
‘ae assistance and* co-operation of the savages that followed 
‘im, laid the foundation of the city that afterwards became the 
‘“etropolis of an extensive empire. 

Thus commenced the empire of the Incas, which lasted 





justice deluged the country in blood, and left the bones of its 
inhabitants to bleach upon the barren soil. The arm of civi- 
lization stretched forth by monarchical legitimacy, has caus- 
the political death of the Peruvians, to which there has been 
no resurrection, nor can there ever be, and through all time 
will be carried the contrast between Mance Capac’s whole- 
some, though superstitions instructions, and the deluge of blood 
that followed in the train of the Spanish conquests. 

For a century, the law of Manco Capac, prohibiting the 
family of the Incas from intermarrying with any other, that 
purity of the royal blood might be maintained, had been pre- | 
served inviolate, and so sacred was the lineage held, that the 
monarchs were revered as divinities, and worshipped as the 
true descendants of the parent of light-——the Sun, who had 
warmed the earth into existence by the genial influence of 
his rays, and given life to all its inhabitants. 

Ilmana was the first of the royal line that dared to love be- 
yond the palace of the Incas. Though of heavenly origin 
she was a child of earth, and possessed the same feelings 
and the same attachments common to the family of mankind, 
and when she saw the manly Deradocome up to the temple, 
crowned with the trophies of conquest, and surrounded by a 
train of admiring attendants, when she heard the shout of the 
multitude that rejoiced at the warrior’s fame, and the song of 
his deeds as it mingled with the music of the temple she 















dent to superstitions teachers, failed to convice her of the 
high importance of her divine origin, or of the depth of in- 
famy to which she would reduce herself, by consenting to a 
mortal’s love, Her attendant had often rehearsed in her pre- 
sence the tales of battle and of bluod, she had learned in her 
intercourse with the other members of the family, and finding 
it pleased her, took particular pains to paint the increasing 
glory of her father’s Kingdom, and the renown Derado had 
acquired in conquering the enemies of his country:—here she 
touched upon a chord, the vibration of which upon the bosom of 
her charge, struck a deeper note than had cver been reached 
before, even by the superstitions of the priesthood, and whose 
music the brilliant career of monarchy had failed to awaken. 
She had hung with delight upon the recital of the glorious 
deeds of her sepulchred ancestry, but she heard of them as 
beings whose career upon earth was done, and her fancy 
sickened at their constant repetition, and when the proud ex- 
ploits of a living warrior were told her, it fastened upon the 
feelings of her heart, and opened a fountain, the gush of 
whose waters, like those of the river of Egypt to the sun 
smitten shores, gave new life and vigour to all they touched 
in their overflowing. 

There are certain uncontrollable feelings that shelter them- 
selves in the human bosom in spite of circumstances. The 
recluse has sorrowed over them as the failings of her nature 








thought he deserved to be an Inca, and was worthy of her 
love. What she heard and saw had such an effect upon her 
feelings, that when Derado entered the palace, she flew to the 
apartment of her father which had been prepared for his re- 
ception, and in the midst of the assembly, threw herself into 
his arms, and though she knew not why, bathed his neck 
with her tears, Surprise for a moment fettered the spectators 
to their seats, and it was some moments before the Inca him- 
could give orders to have her conveyed from his presence. 

Ilmana was the daughter, and only remaining child of seven 
of Haama Capac, six were buried ininfancy, and she, the young- 
est of the seven, was reserved to be the idol of her family and 
the object of superstitious veneration, among the tribes over 
which they held jurisdiction; as the seventh child, she was look- 
ed upon as the favorite of the sun, and possessing supernatural 
powers, bestowed by the great enlightener of the universe, | 
who was the immediate director of her destiny, and had spared | 
her for the accomplishment of some great and glorious 
purpose. By her father, and many of his subjects, it was sup- 
posed she was destined to be the bride of the sun himself; 
who intended, at no distant period, to clothe himself in hu- 
man form, and come to claim her as his own, and bear her | 
away to his brilliant abode, in the regions of indescribable 
beauty, where she should reign queen of every kingdom, that 
was illumined by the light of her heavenly Inca, and rule the 
destinies of her people of Peru. This to the Peruvians was an 
anticipation as important as it was certain,and as interesting 
to the great body of the people, as was the appearance of || 
Manco Capac, upon the shore of the sacred lake, for it was | 
by this circumstance, they expected the nation to be exalted | 
far above all the inhabitants of the earth, and permanently se- | 
cured from every attack of an enemy. This was a desirable | 
object, as they were frequently assailed by the surrounding i 
tribes, and often worsted in the fight. 

To preserve I]mana spotless and unpoluted, by any associa- 
tion whatever with mankind, she was scarcely permitted to 
mingle in society, even among the household of her siré, one 
attendant only, was permitted to enter her private apartment, | 
and the few faces of the palace, were all with which she was | 
familiar. The only lessons she learned, were such as related | 
to the sublime ancestry of the Incas, and the sacredness of | 











and the pure virgin that fed the vestal fires has trembled at 
the concealment of the ideal sin, the avowal of which have 
been the price of her salvation—these are mingled in the 
heirdom of mortaliiy, and as well might man say to the boil- 
ing surges of a billowed sea, “thus far shalt thou come,” as 
for him to expect to destroy those deep-rooted principles 
which are the very existence of his nature; and this nature is 
itself the same, in every situation and under all circumstan- 
ces, created by the same unerring hand, its object and its end 
the same. Condition can only modify, not annihilate—and as 
universal as this nature is, it is not more so than the princi- 
ple of love, and whether it be among the burning sands of 
the southern desert, or the icebergs of the north, whether it, 
be in the breast ofa civilized being or a savage, its essence 
and its operation are the same, it may drive to deeds of mad- 
ness in each, and in each it may soothe to peace. 

There seems to be a difference hetween the sentiment and the 
passion of love; whether a metaphysical examination will bear 
out a distinction or not, philosophers have been slcw to deter- 
mine; arguments may be drawn for either, from every condi- 
tion of life, for the influences have been similar wherever the 
human breast has been warmed by the one, or fired by the 
other; the differences in the dispositions of men are the only 
differences in their operations, the principle remains the same, 
unchanging and unchanged, though the actions of men are 


jas various as their physicial developements. The sentiment 


of love is like the broad, bold stream thet runs smoothly on, 
deepening and widening as it goes, imperceptably increasing 
the quantity of its waters, until it quietly distributes them 
among the waves of the ocean.—The passi§n of love is like 
the impetuous torrent, that dashes with violence its foaming 
waters; the sentiment has a measure of reason in it, that 
seeks a passage around an obstacle; the passion dashes heed- 
lessly over difficulties. ‘The sentiment wins, the passion for- 
ces its way. Which of these influenced the feelings and di- 
rected the actions of Ilmana, it is not difficult to decide; the 


| fountain was opened and found a safe and willing channel in 


her breast.—The tide at first rolled calmly on, in violation of 
the long established custom of royalty, and when the fires of 
superstition were blinded by its flood, it kept increasing in its 
course until it controled every feeling of her heart—in this 


her own person. Butall these precautions and all the instruc- | situation the sight of the object of her anxious thoughts, 





until overthrown by Spanish adventurers, whose career of in- |i tions she received, though arranged in all the awfulness inci- | completely overpowered her, and forgetful of the presence of 
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the frowning Inca, and the horror with which his distingui- | piercing themselves, marched through the temple, and, as the 
hed company would regard the impiety of her conduct; for- | priests had done in the small one, threw their blood in the 
getful of the high honor held in reversion for herself, andthe | larger bowl—this, warmed by the sacred fire, smoked a 
dignity that was to be conferred upon her people in the con- } mighty sacrifice; the clouds of which poured from the doors 
nexion anticipated by the whole nation, of their sacred prin: | and windows of the temple, and ascended to the Sun. From 
cess with the glorious Inca that ruled in the the celestial re- | morning till night the ceremony continued, and at midnight 
sions, sh 
being, distinguished from the common subjects of her father 


only by his noble actions and the success that followed him | bell tolled three times, proclaiming the hour when all the people 


in war, and though he had presented the blood of his enemies | in the vast empire of the Inca, were to prostrate themselves | 
| upon their faces, that they might not look upon the Sun, who | 


was extended to pass from one end of the empire to the other 


as a sacrifice to the Sun; and the Sun, had accepted the offer- | 
ing as it smoked from the ground, and mingled with his rays, 
though he had won renown for his Sovereign, and laid new | 
kingdoms at his feet, it was insuflicient to purchase for him 
the purity it required to render him worthy of as much as a 
smile or a touch from the princess the Sun had sanctified and 


‘in a single moment; at the same time the curtain was wita- 


tude, her dress, with those of the priests, and the hangings of 
the upper court, glittering in the lights of the temple, pre- 


set apart for himself. | sented a scene of indescribable magificence. The sacrifice 


Derado was young, tall, of a noble appearance, and posses- | 
z ° . a . } . », o > ved 
sed every feaiure characteristic of a handsome Indian. In )| W@8 presented to the people, pure and spotless. 


. . . . 1| 
the connexions of his childhood there were many circumstan- || 


ces that indicated his bravery and of gave promise of his fu. perstitious people, had but little effect upon the mind of the | 


SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. » 


© condescended so seck the embrace of a human) the priest opened a little closet attached to the altar, and took | 
out an image of the Sun, which he waved before the people; the 


|} drawn, and Ilmana exposed to the view of the whole multi-| 


| was declared by the priests to be acceptable and the princess | 
The cere: | 


|| mony, though displayed in all the awfulness incident to a su- | 








— 





| occupicd in devising some means of escape—she used all the « 
she was mistress of, for the purpose of corrupting her abdd, " 
| offered her exhaustless riches if she would assist her and th “ 
‘ened her with the displeasure of the Sun if she divul ged — 
| crets confided to her—for a long time her efforts were es " 
ing, but before the expiration of the time selected by the rm é‘ 
for her trial, she hit upon an expedient which was as seeds 
as she could have desired: she feigned an acquiescence to al]j 
the priest and her father commanded, and so insinuated her- 
| self into the good opinion of the attendant, as to win her com- 
‘pletely to her interest. She took advantage of her belief that 
“she was the destined bride of the Sun, and by adding fuel to 
the superstitious flame already kindled in her breast, she per. 
suaded her to be her companion in flight—an opportunity 
soon offered, and they fled—they took the road that led to the 
| Andes, where Derado, who, as soon as he had learned the sen- 
| tence of his sovereign, that he should not visit Cuzco, had 
gone to dwell like a hermit in perpetual exile. 
Hundreds of the inhabitants of tae different cities of Peru 
after the disloyal act of the princess, lost all confidence in ™ 
claim to especial divinity. These had long been tired of the 





ture fame, and searecly had the strength of manhood matured | PT!NCess; all her thoughts were occupied with the fate of} yoke ofthe Incas, and only wanted an opportunity to renounce 


it his system, than he signalized himself for his intrepidity | Derado, who had, of his own accord, left the city. She knew the | 


and courage, and in the army of the Inca was considered | mandate of her father must be obeyed, and though in her 
as the bravest warrior in all his vast dominions; he fought \ heart she despised the tedious rites of their religion, yet she 
fearlessly the battles of his monarch, conquered, and gave submitted in silence, snd while seated before a gazing, ad- 
nations to his authority. | miring crowd, her thoughts were far away, and fixed upon an 

The name of Derado was dear to the Peruvian people, in | object for whose sake she determined in that awful moment 
| to forsake her father’s palace and become a wanderer through 
rejoicings were made at his approach, and enthusiastic de. | the wilderness, “till she should exchange her present miserable 
monstrations of gratitude assailed him in every place; his | condition for the happiness she expected with her almost ador- 
praise was spoken in the palace, and the Inca himself, said, ied Derado; and she was not long in giving effect to her re- 


every city he was hailed with the highest respect; festivals and 





in the prosence of his daughter, that none of his predecessors || Solution. 


ever boasted a better warrior. This declaration of her fath- | 
er operated on the feclings of Ilmana, as a sanction to her | ftom her chamber and fled through the city and along the | 


iove, and fastened stil! deeper the impressions already made up- || public highway of the forest for several miles; she went she | 
on ber heart; inclination scconded the influence and under it i knew not, cared not whither. Accustomed to nothing but | 
she acted. '|the most careful and tender treatment, she was wholly un. | 

The conduct of IImana was reprobated in the palace and || quallified to endure the fatigues of a journey, her feelings, | 
condemned by many of the people; some there were however, || however stimulated and urged her onward, until she sunk un- | 
who looked upon the circumstance as having been determin. | der her bodily exertions and fainted in the woods. She | 
edon by their incomprehensible deity as a mark of his ap- | was found by an old Indian, who took her to his dwelling in| 
probation, and to honor especially of the man who had so emi. || his arms, and laid her upon his bed, where she soon revived | 
nently distinguished himself The old Inca mourned over the |and recovered under his kind treatment; here she staid sever- | 
degradation of his daughter, and was fearful of the fate of || al days and saw the messengers of her father flying to and| 
his family, he expected some terrible visitation, and deter. | fro in search of the lost one, and trembled lest some unfor- | 
mined to prepare for the worst, he issued his manifesto, set- || scen circumstance should direct them to her hiding place; 
ting apart a day for sacrifice, in which all the people were | her fears were soon realized, she was discovered and conveyed 
commanded to offer their richest oblations to the Sun, to ap-| back to the palace, where the Inca, utterly confounded at 
peasc his wrath and avert the expected calamity. In the i what to him was an inexplicable occurrence, was at a loss in 
morning Ilmana was conveyed to the temple, with the maids | what manner to dispose of her. Had she been the daughter | 
of the palace, in solemn procession; hundreds followed in the ‘of an Inca under ordinary circumstances, her death, which | 
train, weeping and wringing their hands, that their adorable | would have been speedily accomplished, would have put an | 
princess, who had been so often attended to the temple by |, end to his disquictude, but as his mysterious child, affianced | 
crowds of her devoted subjects, rejoicing and strewing her || to the Sun, and devoted to his will from childhood, it was im- | 
way with flowers, was now conducted more like a culprit to || possible for him to know how to treat with her; the priests 
the place of punishment, than an Inca’s daughter to her de. || whom he consulted were as backward as himself, to decide | 
votion. ||in reference to the princess, but they unhesitatingly com- | 
The virgins of the temple met her at the door, and instead | manded that Derado should never again be permitted to visit | 
of placing in her hand a censor of the sacred fire in emblem | Cuzco, beyond whose bonndaries Ilmana was not allowed to | 
of her purity, as was their usual custom, they sprinkled her | go. The dilemma in which both the court and the priesthood | 
with a juice extracted from bitter herbs, and led her to the H were placed, was such, that nothing but some supernatural | 
altar, where the priest was waiting to receive her with a gol- ||agency could relieve, or perhaps the immediate intervention 
den bowl in one hand containing the water of purification, || of the Sun himself, would be required entirely to extricate | 





| their authority—circumstances were favorable for a revolt, 
! and Derado was the man pitched upon to lead them to the me- 
1 tropolis and hurl the Inca from his throne. Derado heard the 
|| determination with disgust and spurned their offers of the 
| Crown; he loved the princess, and regretted that the barrier 
between them was insurmountable, but as fate had fixed it so 
|he willingly submitted to the decree, and vowed to part with 
life, rather than his loyalty tothe Inca and his country, 
“What!” said he, “shall Derado, whose name is honored by 
| his countrymen, and written on the rays of the Sun, whose 
| fame is the boast of his friends and the terror of his focs; shall 


| 


| 
| 
| 





. . i “4 . . 
One morning while her attendant was yet asleep, she stole || he lift his arms against the monarch for whose sake he has 


risked his life, shall he break down the institutions he has assist- 
ed to build up?—No, he shall not, though the princess and the 
| kingdom should be the reward, he never will violate his faith; 
| Derado will fly to the mountains where he will die alone, and 
‘his spirit shall mingle with the spirits of the Incas in the land 
where the brave are honored and where titles are not known” 
|so saying he took his departure, and with a heart almost 
broken, journeyed to the Andes, where he dug out a cave and 
prepared to live and die alone. He was often visited by his 
friends, who promised to join him, and urged him to lifta 
standard of his own; he reproved them repeatedly for their 
disloyality, and as often swore to respect the authority of his 
sovereign. 

Ilmana and her companion wandered for months through 
| the wilderness, barely supporting themselves by the few ber- 
iries they could gather, and sleeping by night upon the cold 
earth, with nothing but the broad canopy of heaven above 

them; they reached the foot of the Andes where they perished 
‘and where their bodies were found half eaten by the worms, 
| buta few hundred yards fiom Derado’s eave—he was accused 
‘of being the destroyer of the princess, and taken to the Inca, 
| who immediately passed sentence of death upon him. He 
| was confined at Caxamalca, that the decree of the Inca, that 
‘he should not enter Cuzco, might not be violated—during his 
' confinement several attempts were made to effect his release, 
‘and twice escape was in his power, but he preferred his prison 
/and death to be freed in dishonor—a powerful army was rais- 
‘ed and waiting for his command to revolt against the 





| government of the Inca, but he remained firm; his integrity 


'was unshaken, and he died as constant to his Inca and the 


| country as Ilmana had done to love and him. 





and the rod of his authority in the other. As Ilmana ap- || them; in order to ascertain his will, it was deereed that a 


proached, he sprinkled her with the water and conducted her i strong poison should be prepared, which was first to be tried | 
to her accustomed seat, which was elevated above the com. || upon the hands and and feet and forehead of some distingui- | 


mon floor, and concealed from the outer court by a blue cur- || shed citizen, who was to stand proxy for the princess; the poi- | 


tain, ornamanted with gold, which was lifted at certain times | son was then to be swallowed, and _ the effect of its operation | 
that the people might gaze upon the princess, arrayed in the was to decide the guilt or innocence of Ilmana. This was a. 
gorgedus apparel it was intended she should wear when the | business of so much moment, that it could not he done in ay 
Sun should come to conduct her to his celestial abode. On| short time; it was therefore deferred, by the direction of the 
this occassion, 
the great atonement should be made, she was hidden from the | ing to the priestly office, could be performed. 
multitude, the priest only that being permitted to behold her. The || Ilmana was to be confined during the interim, to a single | 
sacred fire was placed beneath a large golden bow], several feet || room in the palace, and the face of her attendant was all she 
in diameter, which was suspended by a chain of the same || was to behold—but the princess cared not for the confine- | 
metal; above the altar, where it was the custom to offer sacrifice i ment—the world without Derado would have been a prison;} 
beyond this was a small bowl, suspended in the same way |jher chamber was no more. The superstitions of her race,| 
above the holy altar where the offerings were made for the || which hed at first neglected, were afterward despised by her, ; 
priests alone. The signal being given by an aged priest, the| and deeds that would have struck terror to the people of the | 
whole priesthood of Cuzco, habited in white, marched in pro- {| whole empire, were to her as the idle wind, she dashed 
cession around the holy altar, with knives in their hands,|; from her lips the consecrated water, and trampled beneath her 
with which they pierced their veins, and threw their blood in i feet the image of her intended lord. She acknowledged none 
the small golden bowl—the people then followed, and a stroke {jas the rival of Derado, and vowed to him, in her heart, an 
from the bell of the temple warned the inhabitants of Cuzco |,everlasting attatchment. Ilmana regarded but little the test 











bited as she was, in her dress of mourning, || priest, for several months, until certain ceremonies, pertain. || 


of the hour of sacrifice, when all united in procession, and |i that was to be made of her innocence—all her thoughts were || that of a christian minister."-—Burke’s Anecdotes. 





| wai _ 


. . . 
| Porvtaritry.—Though popularity, in some respects, is 4 de. 


sirable thing; yet it is not always a criterion of real abilty; 
nor is it to be sought after with avidity as if it were the 
' foundation of happiness. It has been the occasion of ruin to 
'many, and of distress to more. Those who have aimed at it 
have been generally left to disappointment an confusion. 
When Phocion had made a speech which was applauded 


by the populace, he asked, “have I not said some foolish 





thing?” 

Toa really wise man, the well weighed approbation ofa 
single judicious character gives more heartfelt satisfaction, 
than all the noisy applauses of the thousand ignorant though 
We may say with Parmenices, who 
a public assem- 
the whole com- 
d on, 


‘enthusiastic admirers. 
| upon reading a philosophical discourse before 
‘bly at Athens, and observing that, except Plato, 
| pany had left him, continued, notwithstanding to rea 
and said that Plato alone was audience enough for him. 
“J would not,” says Dr. Doddridge, “purchase that phan- 


which is often owing to the worst part of 


tom popularit 
by? pliances beneath 


man’s character or performances, by com 
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SOON THE DEATH OF —— 





Sed omnes una manet nox 
Et caleanda semel via lethi.—Horace. 


She is gone—as the flower just bursting into beauty with- 
ers by the noontide blast. What a melancholy theme for re- 
fection! One, around whom had been thrown the purest 
affections of relatives and the kindest wishes of friends—one, | 
whose virtues endeared her to all who knew her,—has bidden 
adieu to the world: no longer to greet with the smiles of inno- 
cence or the proffers of friendship, those to whom her exis- 
tence was a source of virtuous pleasure and confiding love. 





| 








Her companions may lovk vainly round for the friend they | 
pave lost, whilst her purified spirit is rejoicing in the bliss it | 
bas gained by the transition, as the reward of its sanctity. 
How many “go down to the grave” unmourned save by some 
{nd relation! but now hath gone one over whose untimely | 
departure will fall many a liberal tear. Those who enjoyed | 
her intimacy— those who experienced in her that gentleness, || 
seekness and serenity which adorn and dignify human _ 
acter, will feel that one of the good and the virtuous has been | 


added to the myriad dead; and while they will be taught, by | 


} 





th 
feelings, they will also Jearn to turn unto him who “‘is where. 


in existence is.” Living then amongst us as a guide and as 
an example—manifesting the beauty of holiness and the value | 
of a well-spent life—full of candor and probity—diffusing | 
the charms of an amiable and kind disposition—with a heart | 
inharmony withevery virtuous emotion—tender in her friend- 
ship, engaging in her deportment,—she will be mourned for 
the vacancy created; and when time robs grief of its poignan- 
eya tear of holy sorrow will be shed by undying affection, | 
made sweet by the consciousness of her happier enjoyment | 
among the glad worshippers of Deity. 


“When the heart’s cherished idol by Death is laid low, 
The sweetest employment the lone breast can know 
Is to mourn for the spirit that’s flown.” 


Frederick City, Md. G. Ww. L 


his recognition, to endear her in recollection to their happiest | 








THE ORPHANS, 


Original. 


Among Otsego’s bright green hills, 

Where gaily dance the sunny rills; 
Embosomed in a woody dell, 

Two orphan children fair did dwell. 

I never saw a lovier sight 

Than those sweet twins from morn ‘till night, 
While wanderinging mid the tall green drake, 
Beside the margin of the lake. 

Full oft I’ve seen them hand in hand, 

When summer’s breath the wild rose fanned, 
Sport gaily in the shady glen, 

Far from the haunts of human ken, 

Where snowy white the violet blows, 
And where the sweet wild myrtle grows; 
In woven trees sequestered deep, | 
Where fairey queens their vigils keep; } 
Or on the mountain blightly climb, | 
And wreathe sweet garlands of wild thyme. 

The boy would deck his sister’s hair, 

And bind her forehead pure and fair 

With many a gay and lovely flower, 

That bloomed there in its native bower; 

And oft their merry laugh would break 

In music or the placid lake, 

And echo through the distant wood, 

And thrill that lovely solitude, 

With strains so full of joyousness, 

They seem’d but made to soothe and bless. 


Old Winter comes all stern and cold; 
Chill icy chains the fountains hold, 

The waters’ murmurings are still, 

And sealed the sunny mountain rill. 

But Sol in all his glory shines 

And gems, as if from India’s mines, 
Spring from his rays all gay and bright, 
To deck the mountain’s snow-capt height; 
His dazzling light he deep imbues 

In Iris’ gayest, richest hues: 

The crystal sprite with fairey wings, 
Bedizening all the forest springs; 

And gorgeous splendors dazzling bright, 
Intoxicate the ’wildered sight. 


Afar is heard the school boys shout 
In joyous chorus gushing out, 
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High swell their notes of Jubilee, 
In childish ecstasy and glee. 


Firm were his skates upon his feet, 
And joyfully his young heart heat; 
He stood beside his sister fair, 

And parting back her golden hair, 
He fondly kissed the girl farewell, 
And bounding o’er the crested dell, 
And on the bosom of the lake, 

His voice rang loudest in the wake. 


Alas, how narrow human mind, 
Futurity’s dark depths to find! 

The mightiest intellect, how weak, 
When hidden things it strives to seek! 


She did not swoon—she did not faint, 
Nor breathe a murmur or complaint; 
But oh! that eye upturned to heaven, 
Told how the inmost soul was riven. 
Nor tear bedewed that death-like cheek, 
That told what tongue can never speak, 
Deep, deep, unutterable grief, 

The anguish that’s past all relief. 

Yet beamed there from that peerless eye 
A holy meekness from on high, 

A resignation so divine, 

The cherubim might well resign 

Their claims of heavenlier beauty there, 
The sufferer seems so passing fair. 

But earth’s last tie was torn apart, 

And broken was the orphan’s heart: 

She languished like the summer flowers, 
When unrefreshed by vernal showers. 
The fountain of her joy was dry, 

Yet shone there from that dark blue eye, 
A spirit so serene and calm, 

It sweetly told that Gilead’s balm, 
Subdued the bitterness of grief, 
And gave the sufferer relief. 


The glorious summer came once more, 
And earth was bright as e’er before, 
And beautiful the clear blue sky, 

And light the clouds that o’er it fly. 


The tuneful robins sweetly sang, 

And every hill with echoes rang; 

And ’mid the waving trees, the deer, 
With lightsome step would oft appear, 
And bounding to the lake’s green strand, 
A moment, cautiously would stand, 
Then gracefully he bended low, 

And broke the ripple’s peaceful flow; 
Then o’er the fern leaves bounding light, 
Far to the forest took his flight. 


Harmoniously the soft winds blew, 
Among the hills where wild flowers grew; 
But still the mourner’s cheek was pale, 
Soft winds to her did nought avail; 

And vainly did the wild flowers bloom, 
To her who hastened to the tomb, 

The fitful blush, the glassy eye, 

Told that the orphan girl must die. 


The sun had sunk and day declined; 
The dying orphan girl reclined 

Beneath the tree she loved the best, 

And gazed upon the lake’s clear breast, 
Her eye so calm and passionless, 

It told that higher happiness, 

That heaven can give, and heaven alone, 
That bliss to earthly minds unknown.— 
She spoke,—but in that sweet sad voice 
No more were tones to make rejoice; 

It like unearthly music seemed, 

Like spirit’s whisperings that we’ve dreamed. 
She spoke,—“the trees are green,” said she, 
“The blue bird sings with wonted glee, 
The world is lovely as before, 

But J can never feel it more. 

And be it so;—my soul hath drunk 

The oil of bitterness, and sunk 

Beneath the burthen of its grief, 

And vainly sought of earth relief. 

The last of friend or kin is gone, 

I feel that I am all alone! 

And earth to me no more is bright, 
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No more is loveliness and light. 
And oh! how dark, how drear and cold, 
The soul this wasted form doth hold, 
No beauty in this world I see, 

Tis all a darksome void to me.” 


More full her deep toned accents grew, 
And those dark eyes so deeply blue, 
Up to the heaven’s she slowly raised, 
And on the cloudless ether gazed. 


And then again she spoke, and said, 
“But when this form lies cold and dead, 
I trust my soul will realize 
The holy joy that never dies; 
And when this earthly voice, no more 
Shall swell along the lake’s green shore, 
In sweeter accents it shall raise, 
The blessed Name that angels praise. 
The dear departed I shall greet, 
The brother of my love shall meet, 
And we shall never part again, 
And never taste of grief and pain. 
The glorious scene is clear and bright, 
My bosom swelleth at the sight, 
There, all that’s sweet harmonious blend, 
And never, never have an end. 
My hours are few, ay, even now 
The death-damps gather on my brow, 
And when mine eye is closed and dim, 
O lay my wasted form by him; 
O lay me where my brother sleeps! 
Deep where the pale green sea-flower weeps. 
O lay me in the silver lake, 
Where quiet waves to music wake 
The gentle winds that o’er it play, 
Beneath the sun beams’ gilding ray. 
Those placid waters are so fair, 
Methinks ’twere sweet to slumber there; 
And though I’ve none to mourn for me, 
At night-fall from the distant lea, 
The wood-birds wild and mellow note, 
Shall on the summer zeyhyr float, 
And murmur o’er Otsego’s waves, 
Across the orphan children’s graves.” 


The winds were hushed and it was night, 
The moon-beams’ pure and holy light, 
Was glimm’ring through the sombre pine, 
With radiance that seemed divine; 

And on Otsego’s waves did play, 

Her silvery bright and mellow ray; 

And on the water margin’s breast, 

The shadows of the hills did rest. 

And all that met the gazer there 

Was so unearthly passing fair, 

It seem’d as if some spirit hand 

Had pictured there the better land. 

The sky above was all serene, 

Nor sound disturbed the hallowed scene; 
And guardian angels seemed to tread 
Around the orphan children’s bed. 

I loosed the boat and plied the oar, 

And slow we glided from the shore; 

And light winged spirits there did fly, 
And breathless music floated by, 

And whisperings low from wood and dell, 
That bound me with a magic spell. 

I slowly raised the mantling fold 

From off those features fixed and cold, 
And through the misty shades of night, 
The moon-beams’ pure and hallowed light, 
Gleamed in such glory on her brow, 

I felt she was an angel now. 

I parted back the golden hair, 

And pressed one kiss in silence there, 
And o’er those features fixed and cold, 
Again I drew the spotless fold. 

Before us ope’d a silvery wave,— 

I thought it meet for angel’s grave, 

And on its placid breast I laid 

The form of that fair orphan maid. 


And now the lovely boy and girl 
Both slumber with the peerless pearl, 
And brilliant gems their lustre shed, 
Around the orphan children’s bed. 


Guilford, N. Y. 






















































TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
We acknowledge the receipt of “Legend of Walter Selbey,”’ by M. — 
Evans, and “Ibraim, the Father of his People,” from the French, by | 
G. W. L..—Several other articles under advisement. i 
Fay 

NOTICE. H 

Those country subscribers to whom we have sent bills, will oblige us by | 
sending the money immediately. A number have said that they would | 
remit as soon as they received the first number—keep your promises | 
gentleman, if you please. We intend to publish a list of the names of, 
persons who have not paid for the paper; but not a “black-list,” so dont | 
be scared; however, if you do not wish your name to appear, just send: 
us the cash forthwith. Several editors and postmasters, have failed to4 
come up to the mark—of course their naines will have to appear. Wo} 
shall wait a few weeks, therefore, all concerned will please to: take; 
notice! 
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Pusiic cemeTrigs.—In the last number of the Monument, 
we offered some remarks in reference to the probable advantage 
of locating, in different parts of the city, squares which might be 
adorned with treesand other embellishments, as places of public} 


| perform the work. 
\a meeting be called, a plan adopted and a company form- 
—-— | ed, then let proposals be made for the purehase of a lot. In- 





resortandamusement. We willnow devote a moderate portion | 
of our pages to the consideration of the utility of establishing | 
within a convenient riding distance of the city, a cemetry for| 
the use of the public, where the members of any, and every| 
Christian denomination may be honored with a place of ated) 
We do not object to the custom, now in general acceptance, | 
ot each church furnishing a burial place for its members. | 
It is congenial to human feclings, that those who have wor- | 
shipped together in the same temple, and who have been the | 
recipiants of the blessings of the same sacred altar, should | 
sleep side by side in their receptacle for the dead, and rise a| 
blissful company when the summuning trump shall announce | 
the general resurrection. 

We know how to appreciate the feeling which prevails uni- 





versally amongst men, and so grateful to the sympathies of our 
nature, which dictates to the propriety of locating relatives and 
friends near each other in their last earthly resting place. Those 
who have lived in social companionship, members of the same 
family, who have passed together through the storms and culms 
of life, and repeatedly reciprocated the kind offices of friendship, | 
doubtless should slumber in sweet companionship in the deep} 
quict of death. We would not recommend or even indulge the | 
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| was, that they were to lay out the money received for the | 


sale of lots, upon the cemetry, until the improvements should | 
amount to one or two hundred thousand dollars, after that the 
profits were to be the property of the corporation. Two years 


|| ago, the money obtained for the sale of lots amounted to near- 


ly the sum stipulated by the legislature, and Mount Auburn 
bid fair,.at that time, to become a source of considerable re- 
venue to the company. The territory consists of one hun- 
dred and seventy acres, for which was paid one hundred and 
seventy thousand dollars. 
pose could searcely have been found, it is wild and beautiful 
and is ornamented in a style which does credit to the Bosto- 
nians. Here sleeps the great Spurziem, and many others, 


|| whose works will live through all time. 


Such a cemetry as Mount Auburn; we could wish should be 
located within a short ride from our city; and it can be done if a 
few active individuals will forin themselves into a company for 
the purpose. This thing of proposing the measure and waiting to 


| see who will come up first to its accomplishment, will never 


If it can be done in no other way, let a 


dividual interest must he lost sight of in the great enterprize, 
and such arrangements inade as will further the design itself, 
without attempting to secure any personal advantages. 
We hope the effort will be made, and we are confident if 
rightly made that it will be successful. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE.—It has been two or three months 
since this periodical was received at our office. The number 
for January we find highly interesting, containing perhaps as 
many original papers as any one that has preceded it, and we 
would bestow upon it unqualified praise, but for an article 
which purports to be a review of Mr. Brooks’ Scriptural An- 
thology, but which we take to be a thrust at Mr. Brooks him- 
self. It has been elsewhere said, that the paper in question is un- 
worthy of the high character which the Knickerbocker, has hith- 
erto sustained, and we regret exceedingly, that one of the best 
and most popular magazines of our country,.should lend its pa- 
ges to the individual, be he whom he may, who,at the expense of 
common justice, and his own sense of propriety, can so far 
forget the respect due to our country’s authorship, and the 
understandings of the readers of our magazines, as to indulge 
an ungenerous and unmanly attack upon one, whose only 
fault, at least the only one that is brought in question, is, that 
he is the possessor of sufficient talent to enable him to write 
a volume of poems. 

We unhesitatingly aver that the article is not a review of 


A spot better suited for the pur-|| 


idea for a moment, of separating in death, those who:| “Scriptural Anthology,” and if written by the eJitor of the 
were “pleasant and lovely in their lives,” and in the ce-|| Knickerbocker, he is unworthy of his place, and deserves not 
metry, we would propose to establish we would have the} the station he holds, and opportunity of collecting matter 
friendly and affectionate feeling spoken of above, more fuliy || and dealing out opinions for an enlightened American public. || 
and completely carried out. We would have the burial place | We doubt the honesty of the man, who, unasked, boasts of) 
of sufficient extent not only for entire families, but for all such || his own character and uprightness,and when a reviewer or pre- || 
as were in the habit of exchanging friendships on earth. | tender, pronounces, by the way of a covert for his design, that 
There are those who differ in regard to their religious opin. | he knows not the author, has never seen him, and cannot there- 
ions and manner of worship who nevertheless have the warmest || fore be accused of prejudice, and brings to his aid such lan. 
sympathies for cach other, and live in the comfortable enjoy- | guage as this, “rather may the sandiferous sea ignify and eva- 
ment of each others society, and there can be no doubt but it || porate,” we at once call in question his disinterestedness, and 
would be grateful to their better feelings, if they ever allowed || look upon him as a deccitful and designing character; and we 
themselves to think upon the subject, to be buried in the | cannot discover what the author of the paper had in view in 
same cemetry. making the assertions quoted above, unless he wished to con- 
Tuman nature shrinks away from the thoughts of death,| ceal beneath them some purpose he was ashamed of. It re- 
and we too often neglect to prepare for that solemn change; | minds us of the man who swore by his Maker in the most 
and the connexion or associate must fall at our side, and we || profane manner, that he never took an oath in his life. 
be compelled to make the arrangements for his burial, one But, as what has been published has become common pro- 
we can bring our minds fully and fairly to consider the sub. alti we take the liberty. of forming our own opinions of the 
ject; hence our backwardness in selecting the spot where we | Small portion we have read of it. Ifwe mistake not, the person 
would lay our mortal remains. Man seldom chooses out the || Who has the credit of denouncing Mr. Brooks, is the author || 
place of his grave, he leaves for friendship the performance of of a poem entitled “The destruction af Sodom.” Mr. Brooks | 
that sad deed, and when the blow is given the work, even by || has also written a poem of the same title, and we have seen | 
the best and most devoted friends is done in haste. If there || at least twenty very favorable and flattering notices of that by i 
be any thing in cogeniality of soul, it is rational to think || Mr. Brooks, while we have not seen one of the other, and if the || 
sometimes upon the spot where we would prefer our tomb | gentleman critic has a knowledge of this fact, and we have|| 











LITERATURE, and this every patriotic writer will endeavor to 
sustain. 
, —_—__—___ ___ —_} 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—This publication has found its 
way to public favor at a very rapid rate; but seven months 
ago and it was nof, and now its name is known, and its worth 
|appreciated from one end of our country to the other. The 
number before us continues the march of improvement, which 
has been its characteristic from the beginning; it is creditable 
,to the editor and publishers, and will be found worthy the 
|attention and patronage of the reading community. The 
a is embellished with a portrait of Commodore Charles 
| Stewart, of the United States Navy, and a view of the ac. 
tion between the United States Frigate Constitution, and the 
British ships Levant and Cyane. The literary contents are 
interesting and valuable. We take the liberty of extracting 
“The Fall of Warren” from the poetry. 
THE FALL OF WARREN. 

When thoughtless prinees sought to bind’ 

In fetters which themselves had forged, 
The free volition of mankind, 

The humble patriots whom they scourged 
Upon these shores a refuge found, 

Where tyrants followed soon and planted 
Oppression’s standard in the ground, 

While on.the air her ensign flaunted. 





The exiles, in unhol!y strife, 
A factious crowd, strove not to be; 
But fearless knelt and pledged with life 
Honor and fortune to be free. 
Weary of the tyrant’s chains, 
The iron bands they snapped .asunder, 
Then along Columbia’s plains 
Awoke the revolution’s thunder. 





| 
Then peaceful men their war blades drew, 
Their homes and fire sides to save; 
They swore for liberty, and true, 
Each sought the triumph or his grave. 
Columbia’s banner floated high 
Freemen caught their ardor from it; 
Beneath its folds they chose to die, 
Rather than their rights compromit. 





First in the conflict Warren came, 
A star upon the field of blood— 
A pharos light pointing to fame, 
Amid the battle’s blaze he trod. 
He fell, a hero’s death was his, 
And freedom’s page will tell the story, 
How dear a soldier’s mem’ry is! 
How deathlike is his meed of glory? 


*T was freedom’s fight! they fought it weil, 
From many a heart the life blood ran; 
As falls the brave so Warren fell 
A martyr for the rights of man. 
The youthful warrior, dauntless led 
His littie band forth to the battle, 
Before them British veterans fled,. 
Though hardened to the war-gun’s rattle. 


The lighted brand from Boston heights, 
Went blazing o’er a new born world, 
Freemen oppress’d rose for their rights— 

Oppression from her throne was hurled. 
The flag of liberty on high 
Still bears in pride her stripes and stars, 
Beneath them freemen “do or dic” 


Like Warren in their glory wars. get 


** 





SouTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER.—The contributors to this 
highly popular Southern Magazine have considerably increas- 
in number since its commencement, and the publisher now 
presents to his readers an array of talent which could not fai 
to gain applause and patronage for any similar publication. 


should be, and it is no less rational to purchase that spot and/| 
assist in beautifying it while living. | 

There are many publie cemetries in different parts of the| 
world. Jere le chase at Paris is perhaps the most celebrated; | 
it is spoken of by travellers as the most interesting spot. | 
Mount Auburn about four or five miles from the city of Bos. | 
ton is laid out, upon nearly the same principle as Pere la Chase | 
and we venture to say, that there is not another burial place 
to equal it in this country. 

Mount Auburn was purchased by a company of gentleman | 


who obtained an act of incorporation from the legislature of, 
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no reason to doubt but he has, it goes somewhat towards an 
explanation of the ridiculous manner in which he has treated 
Mr. Brooks. 

Sectional feeling has no doubt done its part with the wri- 
ter of the slander on Mr. Brooks, for we believe that were he 
a resident of the emporium of literature,as some New Yorkers 
have styled N. York, he would not only have been a very clever 
fellow, but his book would have been a very clever book. We 
protest against this sectional jealousy, and if we could have 
any influence upon the press of this country, we would call 
upon all and every one, south and west of New York, to 


Massachusetts, granting them certain previleges and reqairing | unite in their efforts to put it down. We do not want a New 


certain restrictions, the most important and patriotic of which jj York literature, nor do we wish any other than an American || from every section of. our country. 





We need scarcely say to the people of the south that they ought 
to sustain the Messenger handsomely. Its permanent cob 
tinuance is so necessary to maintain the credit of the soutl, 
and assist her to do her part in the support of our Nationa: 
literature, that it must be apparent to every Southerner, an¢ 
we would suppose, judging from our own success in that sec: 
of country, that there is a very large number of the inhabitants 
who would cheerfully give their five dollars in support of 8 
| periodical calculated to be of so much interest and usefulness. 

Mr. White has no doubt passed the ordeal of experiment, 
and now considers his magazine established; his enterp"” 
deserves encouragement and we hope it may be exter - 
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‘Thou leav’st us, and we may not hear 
Thy gentle words of kindly cheer; 
Thy pleasant smile no more will light 
Our quiet ingle side, at night. 


hs 


And we shall miss thee, and the tear 
Perchance may tell how thou art dear; 
When, lone and sad, we think of thee, 
And thou far, far away, wilt be. 


At holy hush of eventide, 

The gentle waters, as they glide, 
And murmur on the balmy air, 

Will mind us of the hour of prayer: 


And thy dear name breath’d low and still, 
Like some enchanted note, will fill 

The evening air, with music soft, 

To bear the whispered prayer aloft. 


Farewell, thou leav’st us; and one 

Will miss the low and tender tone;— 

And count the moons, as slow they wane, 
-T ill thou shalt glad the heart again. 


Guilford, N. ¥., 1837. B. 





DIALOGUE, 
Between two City Worthies. 


Original. 


Snip. How are you John,—business pretty good with you 


now, how is it? 


John. Well—cant say it is, no, it is rather dull just at this } money. 
time, I say Mr. Snip, I was just wondering how it is, you do | J. 1 beg your pardon Mr. Snip, would it not afford you) 
not put you up a good dwelling—you have plenty of room || pleasure, in lending the means of rational amusement, tending 
—this one you live in is hardly the thing for aman/,to improve the mind, and refine the manners, correct || 
e reputation for good tast stands as high as does yours.) taste and embolden genius? I say would all this not be, 

§. Thank you John, thank you,—I intend to put me up a| and who can doubt but it would have this effect in a pow- 
splendid edifice, I am now almost ready to commence.— | erful degree, would there not be in this I say a sufficient grati- 
Should have done so long ago, but it is such an everlasting | fication and recompence for giving free admission one or two 
job to collect materials, why John, I have been fifteen years| days in each weck to the inhabitants of your own loved 


here, 
whos 


in getting them together,—all the important material is prime 
lassure you,—twenty five cents, a peice for brick John,— 
very expensive building it will be, but we cannot have pretty 
things without pay, and he that will enjoy them should not 
grumble about cost. 

J. Twenty five cents, mye’ and a price, they must be splen- 
did. 

S. Yes indeed— it will do you good to see them. 

J. What are they made of to cost so much? 

S. The same that all bricks are, those rare ones came from 


the old country—1 intend them for the front, of course,—I hundred eracks running in every direction, the bricks defaced 
found it impossible to get any to my mind, for that purpose |) by breaks, black and moss grown,—the building when finished | 
short of there—-every thing John, yes every thing is too new | will look far older and more need repairs, than the one you || 
in this country for a classical man, a man of correct tast and now live in, which looks old and out of order enough in all 


expanded genius. 


! 





1 leave less for myself to enjoy, as those visitors would be en- 


| 
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Italians. Yes Italians John—came highly recommended, the 


letters they shew me, were, some of them, from Duchess, Mar- 
chioness. &c, who speak highly of their talent and ability. 

J. No other proofs of their competency—I suppose you haa 
occular demonstration of it, while you were in Europe. 

S. No, I never saw ahy thing of their doing, nor saw 
them, before they came to me a few days ago,—the letters I 
saw ought to be a sufficient passport, the authors of them are 
of the nobility—they know best that which is grand and 
beautiful, what is meritorious and what is not,—yes, yes 
| John, they have a right to know—and if we would be wise, 
| we would follow their directions—mark well their footsteps— 
we have not sufficient wealth, consequently, not the leasure 
|to study and find out ourselves the mysteries of that which is 
sublime and elegant—no, we must depend on others to deside 





more useless caprice, and whirl the great wheel of all evil, 
what, I say, will we have as national, will we not stand 
alone, without any thing we can boast as national, unless 
the star-spangled banner, which heaven protect from change, 
through superstition or userpation, every nation under the 
san but ours has something valuable of a national char- 
acter by which it is known, even now we cannot have a 
coat, hat, aye a pair of shoes, but must be of foreign fashion, 
changable once or more times, a year to meet that adopted 
by some distinguished person as reported, abroad and not 
unlike to hide some ill deformity,—not a bonnet or dress, 
made for a’ lady, but is under the strictest injunctions to‘ 
to be of the latest fashions, received from a bread of course. 
Artists marked with particular favor must have enjoyed the 


' for us—I speak now as a nation, all things here are young and | indispensable preliminaries, that of crossing the Atlantic and 


‘new yet, John. 
'me good to see some of the meterial you have collected for 
|this great building of yours. 

| 8. Aye, John, come you shall see them,—though I am not 
disposed to let all see that which I conceive valuable and rare, 
|no, no, I keep them for the gratification of myself and a few 
| particular friends—for instance should I throw open the doors 
\of my gallery of paintings and statuary, one or two days in 
‘each week, what satisfaction would result from being crowd- 
ed on those days by those that knew not perhaps how to ap- 
| Priciate them, no it would make the collection too common, 


joying for nothing, that which cost me a large amount of 


feasted on the works of the dead—the mimic—will not this 


J. As a nation, well, well,—you said Mr. Snips it would do || be the badge we will wear, superstition the watch-word, igno- 


rance our halo. LIGHT. 





THE END OF PONTIUS PILATE, 
From the history quoted in our last number. 

Pontius Pilate is said to have forwarded to his master, Tib- 
erius, an account of the death of Christ, and of the sect, his 
followers that had arisen in Judea. A register was kept of 
all the memorable things which occurred in every Roman prov- 
ince; and an eminent Christian writer, Justin martyr, who 
lived about one hundred years after our Lord, in his defence 
of Cristianity, referred to these public acts, then in existence, 
made under Pontius Pilate, in proof that Christ really wrought 
miracles, and was crucificd. The writings of Eusebius, Ter- 
|tullian, and other early Christians, refer to these “Acta Diur- 
na Populi,” (Daily Acts of the People,) which were written 
by Pilate concerning Jesus Christ. And there is good reason 
|to believe that such writings did exist, and had been seen by 





| city. 
S. Yes, if they would profit by it; whether they would or not, 
,is not known, I have no notion of trying the experiment, come | 
John you shall see, what my building will be made up of, that 
|you will be pleased I am not sure, for I think I begin to dis. | 
‘cover in you the savor of another school,—there are my brick— | 
then this door stone, what a noble one it is—and these three! 
pillars—how well thy match?—it is said, those four pieces were | 
| saved from the ruins of Carthage, and this— 
J. Enough, Mr. Snip, that door stone and pillars have five | 





some of the public officers who became Christians, and who 
|informed Justin of their contents; and therefore he was justi- 
| fied in referring to them, although it does not appear that he 
jhad seen them himselfi—The false gospel of Nicodemus, 
| called also the Acts of Pilate, which is still extant, evidently 
| was forged about the fourth century, and is full of falsehood 
land childish stories. - = 
| The only other event of Pilate, is that which led to his down 
fall. About two years after the crucifixion of our Lord, an im-. 
| poster arose’in Samaria, who worked himself into the favor of 
| the people, and persuaded a number of them to follow him to 
| mount Gerizim, assuring them that he would show them cer-. 
tain treasures which he pretended had been hidden there by 
|Moses. Whereupon they took arms and in a tumultuous 
manner surrounded a city called Tirabatha, at the foot of the 
|mountain. Pilate, hearing of their design, sent a strong par- 
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| conscience. 


|ty to take possession of the mount, whilst he, with a select 
| band, attacked the people from another quarter; the deluded 
|followers of the imposter were completely routed. The 


J. Well I hope you will employ my friend X as yourarchi-|| §, Exactly what I want John, to look venerable and anti- || Romans pursued them with great slaughter and many of the 


tect—you have already done it, perhaps? 


| quated, it will be the oldest edifice in this country from ap- 


| prisoners were slain with much cruelty. The principal in- 


S. No John, I have said nothing to him, I am not acquaint- || pearance, really like a family estate, bequeathed to the pre- | habitants of Samaria, the most peaceable of these parts of the 


ed with him, beside I have— 


| . . : . : 
isent incumbent through successive generations, I like this) 


| Roman territory, were grieved with the severity with which 


J.1I should like to make you acquainted with him, lantiquated appearance, it wears the air of superiority, of no- || their misguided countrymen had been treated, sent a deputa- 


you would find him possessed of much information, in his ‘bility, John. 


profession. 


| J. Superiority, of nobility, Mr. Snip, I say Mr. Snip. | 


{ 


ition to Vitellius, in Syria, (which was the chief government 
\of this part of the empire,) complaining or the cruel conduct 


S. It would be hardly worth while, for I have already |; S. Well, what are you going to say John, have I converted || of Pilate. Vitellius patiently listened to their grievances, and 


engaged my architect and head buildor Mr. X may be, and, | you, are you fast, John. 
undoabtedly is, a very clever man—for such a splendid affair |, 
as mine, it requires artists that have had great advantages, pels, the examples you would have more generaly followed 


that have by long travel, made themselves familiar with the 
principal old edifices of Europe, the remains of antiquity— 
studyed their air, form, and general structure, as far as possi- 
ble, from their standing remains, yes John, things are too new 
yet, in this eountry to look well, or be weil. 

1 am sorry for it, but it cannot be helped now, we men 
of taste and feeling have a vast deal to contend with, so 
much ignorance here. Oh! dear, dear, if people would more 
generally follow the examples I set them, then John we would 


finement. 

J. Ha! ha, excuse me Mr. Snip for laughing—a century or 
two hence, mye’—you said but a moment ago that things 
Were too new in this country to look well, or be well, mye’ I 
guess it wont be many years before our good Father above, 
will think both of us, amongst the things in this country, geow 
too old, to look well, or be well, and remove us hence, and I 
hope to the bosom of Abraham, to make room for those more 
young and useful,—I dont know who you could find more 
Competent than X. 

8. Oh, perhaps none that are Americans, or, American edu- 





see In a century or two hence, a great change in taste and re- | 





J. Fast, converted, my! if this is your taste, liberal princi- | 
—well, well, it requires all sorts of folks and taste to make a 
world, and the fewer it has of some kind the better I think it} 

| will be for liberty, good order and inteligence, no, no, it wont 


immediately sent a new governor into Judea, and ordered Pi- 
jlate to repair to Rume,.to answer to the Emperor himself. 
| Pilate gave up his office, but, conscious of the numerous 
| of oppressive changes laid against him, lingered in Judea for 
|ten years after this; when Vitellius again commanded him to. 
leave the country, but before he arrived at* Rome, Tiberius 





‘do Mr. Snip. That you are not alone, in this love and reverance 


|died. The new emperor, however snmmoned him to appear 


| for that which is old and foreign, 1 am well aware, though | before him; when, being convicted of many acts ef violence 


| [believe that there are but few that carry it to the extent! and injustice, he was banished to the small town of Vienne, 
you do in this particular, but a vast deal too many, to a fear- I in Dauphiny, now forming part of the kingdom of France. 


ful extent in other matters; if examples like yours be followed, | 


| 





\all that is necessary to have your monuments of beauty and 
taste, will be to do away with restraint, relapse into barbar- 


ism, eneourage mobs, the despoilers, and defacers, of property, 
| . 
|and you would soon have the improvement you would wish 


_to see a century or two hence, thus you work under the garb 


of aristocracy, and which might appear to be.the fact as great 


| wealth is here connected, but certainly has not for its base, 


\' its foundation or its objects taste refined, genius, worth and in- 
telligence, no, it is debased ignorance and superstition, we} 


‘have not the wealth you say, consequently not the leisure, 
'to study out ourselves the mysteries of that, which is grand 
‘and elegant, but must be wise, and let others decide for us, 
| thus you would speak as nation,—a nation, yes as a nation— 


tated at least, no, my artist are from a crost the big water,|| those principles, inculcated into, and promulgated by those, 


|| Here he lived in disgrace for about two years; when over- 
|}come by a review of his past guilt, it is said that in a fit of 
| despair, he died by his own hand! 

Such was the miserable end of Pilate, a man who used his 
| power to oppress the weak, and who, contrary to justice and 
| his own conscience, allowed. himself to be swayed by the cla- 
mour of the priests to slay the innocent and lowly Jesus. His 
partner in guilt, Herod Antipas, who with his men of war 
set our Saviour at nought and mocked him, with his wife 
who procured the death of John the Babtist, also went down 
tothe grave with signal marks of the Divine displeasure. 
They were deprived of their kingdom, and banished to a little 
town in Spain, where, scorned with contempt and shame, anc: 
filled with the greatest anguish of mind, they spent the re~ 
mainder of their days in exile, 























































































































THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





best songs of Zion, whether “Wrestling Jacob,” or “No room || military attire, horse and all; within a few months he obtain 
for mirth and trifling here,” or the song that ends, “Turn, || ed a dismission from the army, and gave himself y ‘ 
and look upon me Lord, and break this heart of stone,” we || to the minister’s work. For upwards of fourty years he kept 
are not now prepared to say, as the twenty-four years now || the itinerant field, and died at last in peace, with the har 
To the nuptial bower would I lead my bride; | past, tinging our head with gray, have dimmed a few of the | ness on, being the instrument of salvation to many thousends 
I have decked her out for my world of tombs, | incidents of the narrative; but the leading facts are indented || of sinners. Alleorn continued his course, and employed his 


THE BRIDE OF DEATH, 
BY MISS H. 1. BEASLEY. 
From the Baltimore Book. 
Come Maiden, come.—In her beauty’s pride, 





P entirely 


Its faint rose leaf in her soft cheek blooms, 
In the dark of her eye is its brilliance seen, 
As a bridegroom there will I wed my queen, 


in our mind, and will be while memory lasts. Allcorn, how- || fine powers in singing, praying and preaching for the conver 
| ever, sang, and the Holy Spirit helped him to sing. The spirit|' sion of souls. 
T have wooed her long to my wild embrace, } was in the song, and followed the words to the hearts of the|| EXAMINATION OF A MIDSIP 
The grave, my love, is a winsome place, | charmed, and the already convinced audience. The preacher || ; MAN, 
Come, come my Bride! saw and felt that God was in the singing, and before he had | The following humorous account of the examination of a 
Spare, spare me, Death!—I am young—so young, | half finished his delightful performance, he saw the victory | midshipman =n the English naval service is extracted from an 
The gladness of earth in my ear is rung: : | was won, and he calculated in his mind that the door was 2tticle in a late British Magazine; 
a ea : ; f 
. — by the yotoes of str spring, | open and the path plain to proceed; he therefore ventured to|| I remember at Malta one unfortunate youth named Rich. 
y the birds that range on music-wing. nnn re the field ards, the day of whose triel was fixed, ed whe dem ‘ 
By the flashy laugh of the brooklet’s play, enter and occupy the field. e 


By the hum of the bees, by the green leaves? lay, | When he had finished his hymn all stood amazed, delighted, | nese res —ae _ ~~ nnntiedpdemes 
- ey ; | ous about th : e mor : 
Thy realm, oh Death: is a dreary place, | yet thunderstruck. He then proposed as follows: “Gentlemen orning previous to his exami- 
| 
! 














{ loathe the thought of thy chill embrace, ‘ 4 ' . | nation, I found him in a dreadfally agitated state; and in 
Spare, spare me, Death! and ladies, I have now sung for you just as the Methodists are | dae eomnnige eek Semana te om fs “pedir “ “4 
, I too 


|| accustomed to sing; and as you have been so kind as to listen'| , . : : 
7 8 y | him out with me, and endeavored during a long walk to ex. 


Come Maiden, come.—These are mine—all mine, || vel “tl 1 Iwill he Methodist 
Buta fanciful hour doth the gay spring shine. attentively, with your leave I will pray as the Methodists pray, plain to him any difficulties that occured. After yend Gabel 
qnestioning aud cross-questioning, finding himself au fait, he 


Her darlings dance but a gladsome round, for they always, when they can, join singing with prayer.” 


In the autumn wail is their requiem found.— || 'T'o this all assented without hesitancy, and the preacher sent ian iy Aen iain, aii ia teal jams 
Wonldst thou stay but to see their joyance gone— || up bie petitions 16 Macon ent devoutedl y in behalf of his g ge, orward with confidence 
To find the green haunts of the rich birds lone? | di | to the result of the morrow. 

} audience, | 


Let me fold thee first in my fond embrace, | We had been perambulating about i i 
: ae in this m 

The grave, my love, is a winsome place, _ When he had done praying, he next proposed that with ican itt tine ae . ae ml shout to encom sg hong : 
; , Bride ‘ So 0 
Come, come my Bride! | their consent he would preach for them as the Methodists f 4 J yy “me 


‘ l . : . board, when whom should we meet, plump in th 
Spare, epare me, Death!—I’ve a home so fair; preach, To this they also readily assented. Our preacher im- | of is aati nails ceed © face, but 
nea aes amRE cope |proved the opportunity, preached to them the gospel, sang «W P g vg oe , F 
Their eyes meet mine with a thought so sweet, 4 d i oak eee. gilts sila te 8 Vell, youngster!” said the skipper, addressing my com- 
Their bosoms to mine with such fondness beat, ipcanee aban 19 todo naira grous exereses ™ panion; “so you are going to pass to-morrow, ch!—to try at 
There is not on earth a full word that may tell, |due form. At the earnest solicitations of the whole company, | least, ch! Very well, see you are prepared, for it shall be n 
How I long in that sunshine of love to dwell! || he continued the exercises of singing, prayer and preaching,du- child’s play. Pl att boy; I promise you 1 will a “4 
Thy home, oh Death! is a dreary place, . yo ch i val r | si dhe ° 

ring the voyage at such intervals as could be spared from meals | “It will never do, Ned!” said the poor fellow to me, as soon 


sac ieea etnias dnerpsauennent | and a little sleep. The result was that deep and serious impres 
Spare, spare me, Death! i} P. ; P Pres: as the captain was gone. “It will never do—I’m sure to be 
rejected!” 


|| sions were made on the minds ofall present,the consequences of , 
| “Nonsense,” I replied. “Keep your spirits up, and never 





Come Maiden, come.—These are mine—all mine; 


Yet a little while and these hearts shall pine: | which can be known only in the day of judgment. It was with 








Sy ae Sete tees Satryeten ey, |great regret the distinguished passengers parted with their | say die, every body knows that fellow does not always bite 
They that love fondly, must pass away. | sweet singer when the packet arrived at Dublin. | h hy 1s.” 
Wouldst thou stay but to watch their warm life fled, But her, like Phili —_— ee f the | a s2 ; ; 
Their pale forms lain on my ice-cold bed? | ee (Oy ae Pay we See vee a vested “Well,” said the desponding youth, “it may be, but you'll 
Let me fold thee first in my fous embrace, | eunuch was caught away to Azotus, proceeded on his errand | .o¢ JJ] be rejected.” 
The grave, my love, is a winsome place, ; jas Heaven gave him direction. He hastened to the market The eventful hour at length arrived; and poor Richards 
rec elect places, and preached Christ, and repentance, and remission, proached his fate with a palpitating heart. As there were 
ale os seo wd sete npeioeseel ~< ee » | and holiness, and a present, full, and free salvation to Pro. ix others for trial at the same time, they were apportioned 
ust I tay me there with my young Drigut head | testant and Catholic. He would first, standing on a block- s, ains: i i 
I do fear the ehill of that ice-cold breast, ner sean : poe g among the different captains; each taking upon himself the 
Must my glad warm heart in its dull sleep rest? | Stone, chair, ved ot — evation, sing, and by this means a great examination of one. 
Oh spare me death! for a few brief years, crowd would immediately assemble. He would then shut his “If you will allow me,” said our friend of the previous day 
°Tis a joy to live though we smile in tears. ‘eyes and pray, regardless of the unseemly missiels which to the senior officer; “if you will allow me, I should like to 
Thy home, oh Death, is a dreary place, some of the baser sort would throw at him. Then he would examine Mr. Richards?” 
I loathe the thought of thy chill embrace, F . . 4 : x ‘ P 
Spare, spare me, Death. preach, and those whom the preaching did not interest enough “Certainly,” replied the senior captain, and the poor fellow 
i to stay, would be induced to remain in order to hear th a ‘an 2 i 7 
Come Maiden, come, my bed is cold, ys “i r the last. ag white as a sheet, was immediately called forward. 


hymn. Thus he proceeded sometimes mobbed, but mostly pro- | Now, sir,” said the captain, addressing him, and assum- 
|tected by the royal artillery, who voluntarily defended him | ing a very grave and severe expression of countenance; now, 
and his associates in their ministrations. || sir, let us see what sort of an officer of the watch, sir, of the 

Shortly after he had landed, he commenced his religious | Dido frigate—dont forget her name, sir—there’s a heavy gale 
exercises in the market-place in a certain town, the precise one | of wind from the southward—do you hear, sir? Pay atten- 


But the spirit-land hath a bliss untold. | 
By the fountain of life shall my young bride dwell 

By the wavy fringe of the asphodel; | 
By the flower of gems shall she sweetly rest, 

And dreain the dreams of the ‘Land of the blest.’ 
Let me take thee now to my long embrace, | 


The grave, my love, is a winsome place, | where, memory refuses to tell. The young, dashing Matthew. tion to what I’m saying to you, siri—I’ll lay my life, you 
Come, come my Bride! | Stuart, of the royal artillery, just enlisted, lately from college, have forgotten what point the wind was in,-—mark me, sir, 
a where he had graduated, was then quartered in town. He | fur its important,--the gale is from the southwest, sir, Te- 

REV. SAMUEL ALLCORN, heard one market day sweet singing, such as he never had | member, the southwest. Plenty of sea-room, sir: vessel made 
Western Christian Advocate. heard, at some distance. Attracted by its melody, he pressed all snug for at night, lying to under trysails, do you mark 


Mr Wesley in the days of early Methodism, was in the prac- jthrough the thick crowds, the voice conducting him as by a that, sir, under trysails? Well, sir, the captain comes on 
tice of sending preachers from England to Ireland, as the |! thread through the labyrinths formed by stalls and venables. deck, and says to you—observe what the captain says, sir: he 
wants of Ireland demanded, and as the supply from England || Wien he came near to the performer the novel sight struck says to you, “Mr. Richards, how’s her head?” You of course 
could be spared. Among those sent was Samuel Allcorn, a I him forcibly. It was Allcorn, singing his introductory hymn.-. make the proper response; after which, the captain, putting 
sweet singer in Israel, with a fine, melodious voice; young, of | The crowds were collecting; the friendly dragoons, some of his hand in his pockect, takes out a small leathern case—- 
excellent talents, deep piety, a prepossessing appearance, and \ whom were truly pious, were drawing near the chair on which’ mark, sir,a leathern case!--and presenting it to you in an 
withal, profoundly skilled both in instrumental and vocal mu- | the preacher stood, and away at the out skirts the base ones’ easy sort of way, he offers you a segar. Now, sir, answer me 
sic. He took passage in the packct that sailed from Liver- | were forming their plan of attack, and collecting their missiles. | immediately, sir—which end of the segar would you put in 
pool to Dublin , not in the great cabin, but in a humbler part | But the preacher proceeded. He finished his song, sent his | your mouth?” 
of the ship. The cabin was filled with the gentry and no- | prayer up to heaven, fully interceded, opened his Bible, took The poor middy, who, as the captain was proceeding with 
bility of the highest rank. They soon ascertained that a! his text, and was preaching in wonted strains. The hymn, | this address, was looking forward to some awfully formidable 
Methodist preacher was on board. The spontaneous and gen- | the prayer, and the partly finished sermon, had already cut question, was so thunderstruek by this unexpected termina- 
eral inference was, that he must be a singer of hymns and the young collegian to the heart; he stood beside the preacher, | tion of the harangue, that not knowing whether it was meant 
psalms. One said “let us send for him and hear him sing.” | holding his great helmet, with brazen peak in his left hand. in joke or in earnest, he stood for a moment without opening 
This was responded to at once by the whole company. A } His attention was for a moment drawn by the approach of the | his lips. 
message was ‘communicated to Mr. Allcorn, that the gentle- 1 vile assailants, whose chief led the way, and was preparing | “Come, sir,” cried the eaptain—“quick—which end?” 
man and ladies in the cabin desired to see him. When he } to strike the unresistin preacher. But young Stuart, on!) “The twisted one,” replied the youngster, who was fortunate- 
entered the cabin the herald of the company announced to |! turning round, perceived the meditated attack, and with the | ly well practised in the use of segars. 
him the reason why they had sent for him, and employed lan- | brazen peak of his massy helmet sorely wrecked the assail.| “The twisted one, sir, if an Havanna, and either en 
guage something like the following: “Sir, we learned that you | ant’s face. With his right hand he then drew his sword, and ‘same if a Cheroot!” ; 
are a Methodist preacher. We have been informed that the 1 threatened excision to the ruffian, unless he immediately de-|| “Excellent!” cried the captain, throwing himself back in 
Methodist are great singers, and this report was confirmed by sisted, which he did without delay. The preacher paused on- i his scat in a roar of laughter. “Capital sir!—very well ane 
all that heard them. But we desire to hear for ourselves. | ly to say, “Young man, put thy sword into its sheath—our| wered indeed sir. Gentlemen, I have no hesitation in saying 


i that Mr. Richards is extremely well qualified to make an ex- 


And itis our respectful request to you that you would gratify || weapons are not carnal, but mighty.” The sworn was put in| 
us so far as to sing for us just as the Methodists sing.” To ||its place. The young soldier was thoroughly convinced of]| cellent officer.” — 
this the pious and polite Allcorn immediately responded, that || sin; within a short time he experienced the power of religion, | The youth was accordingly duly passed, and all angen 
he would sing for them precisely as the Methodists sing. | and immediately commenced preaching Christ. After a few || forebodings ended. This was one of the lucky turns, a0 


Then with his well tuned and sweet voice he sang one of the ' weeks he obtained a furlough, went on Enniskillen circuit, in’ we all congratulated him heartily on having drawn a prize- 
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TO EMILY L. 


Original. 


M. 


Dear sister, though I may not call thee so 
By those endearing ties which nature wove, 

And yet I may,—for in this bosom’s warmest glow, 
{ feel the kindlings of a brother’s love. 


Sister and friend, oh! what endearing ties! 
Can aught on earth a greater bliss impart? 

Can wealth? can honered fame—ambition’s highest prize, 
Impress such glowing raptures on the heart? 


Sister in Christ, how hallowed is the swell 
That bosoms feel, united thus by Heaven! 
Can poetry deseribe—can holy angels tell, 
The sympathetic love which God thro’ Christ hath given? 


Sister, there is for you and me likewise, 
A happier, holier place beyond the tomb; 

A heav’n where we may both aspire to rise, 
Where sin and sorrow may not, dare not come. 


Sister adieu, the evening shades descend, 
And warn me that the gloom of night is nigh; 
Then let our evening sacrifice now blend 
In unison, to Him who reigns above the sky. 
Baltimore, Jan. 1838. H. D. C. 


BELSHAZZAR, 
“Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom pass’d away, 
He in the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state, 
His canopy, the stone; 
The Mede is at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne!”°— Byron. 





It was a scene outvieing the splendor of the east. Clad in| 
royal pomp, upon a throne that no eye could view undazzled, | 
Belshazzar sat; a diadem, brilliant with a thousand jewels, | 


encircled his brow, whilst kings and princes of many climes 
bowed at his footstool in meek and silent submission. Gallery 
above gallery flared with the showy attire of countless multi- 
tudes. Far as the eye could reach was spread forth the feast. 
They came by myraids, and swarmed the immense halls. All 
the splendor of the east was centered there, and men knew 
knew not that they were worms! Hark! what sounds! 
the stirring of that multitude amidst the flowing of wine, 


and the rustling rokes; but a death-like silence suddenly per- | 


vades the assembly, whilst a voice, a human voice, gives the 
bacchanalian toast: ‘Health, fame, glory to the king of kings 
the conqueror of conquerors, the god, Belshazzar!” But sud- 
denly there comes over those myriads a stillness, and hands 
half raised were motionless as graves. Fear fioze cach heart. 


Lamps waned in their sockets, and all was hushed. 


bodyless, with a pen of flame, glided along the wall, and left 


In faint | 


| her child recalled her toa sense of her peril, and the fate that iH 


Belshazzar trembled. 
and timid tones there went forth a proclamation—unkingly 
proclamation: ‘Glory, power, and place; robes of scarlet and 
chains of gold, to him who shall interpet these symbols; but 
death to him who shall attempt and not accomplish it.” And 
they came in their pride and sclf-sufficicncy of wisdom, to 
gazeanddie. Atlast the captive Jew approached, and a 
laugh, loud and exulting, went up blasphemously to heaven; 
but the undaunted prophet advanced. Belshazzar feared. 
Daniel looked upon the king, and raising aloft his thin arm, 
in unfaultering tones he read the words of God. 
mene tekel upharsin. 


characters strange, illegible. 


“Mene, 
God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it; thou art weighed in the balance, and found want- 
ing. Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 
Persians.” Belshazzar bows before the mighty God, and 
doubts not. His hour is come, and he waits in silent expecta- 
tion, Amongst that multitude is now heard wailing. Mirth 
is turned into despair. The Euphrates shrinks from its bed 
of sand, and chariots of armed men roll along its vacant, 
thirsty channel. The city was filled with the ministers of 
God's wrath. The streets were red with gore. Shouts, 
screams of agony, blasphemy, sacrilege, proclaimed the ven-| 
geance of God. The sword of the Persian drank royal blood. | 


The hand of the Lord is upon the golden city, even the hand | her grasp; but all this care availed nothing, and, with his lean |! 
of him who had declared, “I will also make it a possession } 


for the 


bittern, and pools of water; and I will sweep it with 





the bosom of destruction.” — W. C. Advocate. | had hidden her from his sight he lay duwn across the narrow i 
| 
' 


Design oF THE Sacrep nistory.—The fullowing observa- 


ti : . : 
ne by Sharon Turner, are as impressive as they are beau- 
ifal. 


appointment: neither 
it for our habitation, 
exi 
a on residence of others when we disappear. We find 
. — it most artificially and specifically made, and 
eve Pendently of us. The whole of if has been framed in 

TY part by some other Superior power, who has formed it 


we nor our ansestors have constrneted | 
It has been provided for our present! 


It is | 


A hand || 


‘guish of the unfortunate woman may be conceived. In her || ; é 
- 7 k of | could smoke in a day, produced ptyalism by his folly; and 


| ged a wretched old mattrass to the foot of the tree from be-| 





“We are on the earth solely from our Creator’s special || his own sensaticn, given by a sceptic, is taken from the New 


stence before our race began, and continues for the recep-|| thinking on matters of religion. In this case the dying man 
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on his own plan, and for his purposes. Our term of exist- 
ence in it is that which he has been pleased to fix, and to 
which he has limited our enjoyment of it. This special fab- 
rication of all things which now surround us, leads the miad 
to infer and believe, that our next state and mode of existence 
will be as elaborately and attentively provided. In all pe- 
riods of our being, our Creator must be our disposing gover- 
nor so far as he shall chose to be, and it therefore becomes 
an object at all times of the deepest interest to us, to ascer- 
tain if possible his intentions and wishes as to our present 
and future destinies. What he has imparted to us of his will 
and expectations—what commands he has imposed—what 
information he has condescended to convey—and what inter- 
course he has been pleased to hold with our progenitors in 
the anterior ages of our history; the more we know of these 
important subjects, aud the more just our notions of them, the 
more clearly shall we descern how we ought to direct and 
\regulate both our conduct and our reasoning speculations, 
for the improvement of our intellectual nature and the pres. 
ervation and increase of our pastoral happiness. ‘These topics 
are comprised in the sacred history of the world—We can 
|| know nothing of the thoughts and purpose of the Divine mind 
but from its own revelations, of which we possess a record, 
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| vanity of self-sufficiency, because is unable to comprehend 
and forgets that human nature is not divine nature, and con- 
sequently cannot follow to their causes its mysterious work- 
ings. That the feelings of the patient induced him to admit 
the influence of religion, or in other words, to suffer faith to 
point to another and better world, is a recognition of the in- 
nate principle of reliance on the Creator, which belongs to 
every living creature, and which tells man that however he 
may in his weaknes be unable to understand the vast scheme 
|of the Almighty’s goodness, he should worship and love 
the Being who has provided him a dependence and comfort 
not reducible to the narrow limits of that reason which can 
| only operate on what is seen. 

We once watched at the bed of a dying man, who had been 
remarkable for all the excellencies and vagaries of genius. 
| He was a sceptic. As be lay languishing with his faculties 
perfectly clear, he addressed to use the following striking !an- 
| guage: 

“It is strange,” said he “that religion should affect me as it 
idoes. My mind utterly revolts at it; it is discordant with 


| every idea of truth which [call to mind; it is contrary to all 


|my experience: it is impossible for me to yield to it my as- 
|sent;—and yet how is it?—I feel it to be true; my heart telis 








and the only authoritative memorial, in the Jewish and 
| christian Seriptures.” 





Detut.—The astrologers have presented to his sii 
|| the aspect of the planets on the coming year, and observe 





|| the probability you will at least save our few articles of cloth- 
ing, and the few comforts of the cottage—recommend me. to} 
the virgin of St. Koch.” And thus he left his home, and 
wandered weak and sick to the mountains. 





| how, whether as a wild and frantic maniac, gathering strength | 
i from the fever which would turn his blood to fire, and howl. | 
ing out his anguish to the winds of midnight, without one | 
| kind voice to comfort, or one fond hand to guide him, until | 
| at length he dropped down to dic upon the cold damp earth.| 
On the morrow, the wife hastened to the mountains with | 
| food, in search of her husband. She had not taught herself| 
ito believe that the plague had touched him, and she feared | 


|| that he might suffer from hunger. She led one of her chil- | 





| dren by the hand, his favorite child! and they were long be- | 
| fore they found him, for, although the young, clear voice of, 
ithe boy, shouting out his name, was borne away upon the | 
| elastic air of the mountains, there was no answer to the call: 
the father lay cold and stiff ina gully on the rock. The an. | 





first agony she sprang towards the body; but the shrie 


‘| she would entail upon her little ones. The struggle was long 
| 


and bitter; but at length she turned away with the weeping || 


|boy and returned into the village to proclaim her widow- | 
| hood. 

Of a still more tragic character is the following anecdote, 
| which has ‘reference to the same frightful scourge:—A melan- | 
'choly tale was related to me by a lady of Therapia, who had 
| watched from day to day, the proceedings of one of these little || 
plague stricken mountain colonies, through a telescope. It 
|consisted of a family—the father gray haired and feeble; the | 
| mother bent and palsied. The children diced first one by one, || 
| for the disease drank the young blood more eagerly than the | 
i chill stream which moved sluggishly through the veins of the || 
‘aged parents; and at length the old couple were left alone. | 
| They used to sit side by side for hours, under a tree facing i 


| their village, the birth place of their dead ones whom they had \ 
| put into the earth wit their own hands: but within a week || 


| the mother sickened in her turn, and the gray old man drag- || 


|neath which his stricken wife had no longer power to move; | 
land he held the water to her lips, and he put the bread to | 
| 
| 
and trembling hands, he scratched her a grave, under the || 


shadows of the tree that she loved in life; and when the earth | 


mound to die in his turn.—Miss Pardoe's City of the Sultan. | 


| 
THE EVIDENCE OF A scePTic.—The following description of} 


York New Era, and to our mind illustrates most happily a 
mistake into which persons too often fall in speaking and 


admits that although his reason was against religion he found 
his feelings drew him irresistably to it. So must it always be | 
when the intellect grasps at a thing which the limitation of | 
its powers renders it unable to manage. It disbelieves, in the 





with deep sorrow, that the horescope of his Majesty indicates || 


He felt that the |) 
| brand was on him; and he went to die alone, he knew not || 


me with a language perfectly unutterable, that its dictates are 
those cf eternal truth:—my affections are on its side, and 
|through them, I believe. Now I am in this extraordinary 
situation, I believe, and yet I doubt; for the moment I bring 
my intellect to bear on the question, it is settled as nugtory; 
but while 1 turn my feelings towards it, I have faith and 
| peace and comfort, I have sometimes suspected that what I 
attribute to the feclings and affections, are the result of weak- 
{ness; but I have examined myself carefully and cannot re- 
cognize any fear, as its commonly called, in the matter. It 
is certainly a great psycological curiosity.” 





Smoxinc AnD Snurr.—Tobacco belongs to the class of 
drugs called narcotics, and is possessed of their most noxious 
qualities. The excessive use of tobacco, in whatever shape it is 
taken, heats the blood, huis digestion, wastes the fluids, and 
relaxes the nerves. Smoking is particularly injurious to 
lean, hectic, and hypochondriacal persons; it creates ah unu- 
| sual thirst, leading to the use of spirituous liquors; it increases 
,indolence and confirms the lazy in the habits they have ac- 





'| quired; above all, it is pernicious to the young, laying the 


| foundation of future misery—I am therefore, glad to see that 
' our young men generally abandoned the obnoxious and unbe- 


|| coming custom, lately so prevalent, of smoking in the street. 
|} he 3 a a 
| A patient of mine, a young officer of dragoons, was an ama- 


teur smoker, and used to boast of the number of segars he 


had he not abandoned the practice, he would in all probability 
| have lived but avery short time. ‘The use of tobacco in the 
‘form of snuff is still more objectionable than smoking. On 
account of its narcotic quality, snuff is improper in cases of 


|| apoplexy, Icthargy, deafness, and other diseases of the bead. 
'| The use of snuff is likewise extremely dangerous to the con- 


suinptive, to those afflicted with internal ulcers, or who are 
subject to spitting of blood. Snuff taking is an uncleanly 
habit; it vitiates the organs of smell; taints the breath; ulti- 


‘mately weakens the faculty of sight, by withdrawing the hu- 
'mors from the eyes; impairs the sense of hearing; renders 


breath difficult; depraves the apetite; and, if taken too copi- 
ously, gets into and affects the stomach, injuring in a high 
degree, the organs of digestion.—Curtis on Health. 





THALES, ONE OF THE WISE MEN oF GRrexcE.—A sophist, wish- 
ing to puzzle him with difficult questions, the sage of Miletus 

5 . . . 
replied to them all without the least hesitation, and with the 


utmost precision. 
What 1s the oldest of all things? God, because he always 


existed. Py 

What is the most beautiful? The world, because it is the 
work of God. 

What is the greatest of all things? Space, because it con- 
tains all that has béen created. 

What is the most constant of all things? Hope because it 
still remains in man after he has lost every thing else. 

What is the best of all things? Virtue, because without it 
there is nothing good. 

What is the quickest of all things? Thought, because in 
less than a moment it can fly to the end of the universe. 

What is the strongest? Necessity, because it makes men 
face all the dangers of life. 

What is the easicst? ‘l'o give advice. 

What is the most difficult? To know yourself. 








Meddle not with any thing, that will give you pain when 
it is past. 
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The following verses are from an Ode to Creation, by the slave GEORGE, 
belonging to Mr. James Horton, of Chatham county, North Carolina. 


HEAVEN'S CHIEF DELIGHT. 


Heaven’s chief delight was man 
Before creation’s birth— 

Ordained with joy to lead the van, 
And reign the Lord of earth. 


When sin was quite unknown, 
And all the woes it brought; 

He hailed the morn without a groan, 
Or one corroding thought. 


When each revolving wheel, 
Assumed its sphere sublime; 

Submissive earth then heard the peal, 
“And struck the march of time. 


The march, in heaven begun; 
And splendor filled the skies, 
When wisdom bade the morning sun, 
With joy from chaos rise. 


The angels heard the tune, 
Throughout creation ring; 

And seized their golden harps as soon, 
And touched on every string. 


When time and space were young, 
And music rolled along— 

The morning stars together sung, 
And heaven was drown’d in song. 


LEARNING A TRADE.—There are many people who dislike 
the name of Mechanic, and would rather than put their 
children to a trade, tug hard at their business, and live spar- 
ingly for the sake of giving their children a college education. 
They think meanly of him who wears a leather apron; and| 
is not dressed up in finery and show. This, we believe, is the 
reason why there are so many petiyfoggers and eosin ® 
in the world. Many a son has been sent to College, with the | 
expectation of his parents highly excited—but like the fable of 
the mountain, had only produced a mouse. We think highly 





of our college institutions, and rejoice to see them prosper,— | requiem of Mozartt was played with solemn and touching 


but we are more pleased to see dividual’s mind turned 
in a right current. There are hundreds of lawyers who 
would have made better mechanics, and have obtained a more 
comfortable livelihood; and there are, no doubt, mechanics 


who would stand high at the bar, had they been blessed with|| female sex, in consequence of tight lacing, than are destroyed 


a liberal education. But if a child have talents they will not 
remain hid; and no matter what his profession is, they will 
sooner or later burst forth. There are many distinguished in- 


dividuals in the world who were bred to mechanical trades. to produce organic disease of the heart and lungs. Tight 


Many of the ditors of our best journals were mechanics, and 
do credit to the station they occupy. And our mechanics, too, 
generally speaking, are the most industrious part of our com- 
munity.—They are almost always busily employed. But it 
is apt to be otherwise with professional men. They are often 
dilatory, lazy. It is an effort for them to bend their mind to 
a difficult pursuit. They are well informed, because they 
spend much of their time in reading, but this is unprofitable 
business, unless we have something definite in view. 

In these remarks we wish it not to be understood that we | 
think lightly of professional men generally—for we do| 
not. We wish to address ourselves particularly to those pa- 
rents who are hesiting what occupation to give their children. 
Are they ingenious—fond of mechanical pursuits? Give them | 
a trade. Do they love study, and cannot give their attention 
to any thing else? Send them to College. 





Let your children | 


choose themselves what trade or profession they will follow— || 
and what they select will gencrally prove advantageous in the | 


end. But never think a trade too humble for your son to work 


at no profession too important for him to acquire. Let every | 
parent pursue this course with his child, and we are confident | 


there would be less unhappiness and misery in the world. 


You can never force a trade or profession upon a child; it! 


must be natural'to him. A disregard for a child’s inclination 
in this respect, has often proved his ruin, or at least unfitted 
hii for the duties of life. 


eee 
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. iss, $$ 
agreed, mast do so with his coat, or pay for the other two | ANECDOTE oF THE Great NAPOLEON.—At the combat f 
o 


coats and the scot. Without hasitating, off went the garment 
on to the fire—The other New Yorker next made trial. He 
off boots and hat, and consigned them to the devouring ele- 
ment. His companion imitated him, and, to their astonish- 
ment, the Yankee was not backward. Now came the Ver- 
monter’s turnto lead. “Landlord,” said he, “is there a Doc- 
tor near?” “Yes sir.” “Send for hin.” The doctor soon 
came in. “Doctor,” said the Vermonter, “get your instru- 
ments; I want you to pull out every tooth Ihave got in my 
head! and these gentlemen will probably want the same done 
with theirs; at the same time he began to make ready for 
the operation. The Doctor and the other two were confoun- 
ded. “Come, Doctor, don’t wait;” and setting open his mouth, 
he discovered to the company, that he had in his head but one 
rootless old snag, which woud hardly ksep in his head. It 
was presently out. The Yorkers wisely declined following 
suit, paid the Vermonter for his coat, kat and boots, and went 
off to bed grinding their molars. 









Beavtirvut 1ncipENT.—In the narrative of Messrs. Reed and 
Matheson’s ‘Visit to the American Churches,’ in 1834, is 
mentioned a delicate and touching tribute to one just dead. 
The travellers attended a ‘commencement’ (that is, the close 
of a session) at the college in Amherst, Massachusetts; on 
which occasion it is customary for all the graduating students 
to deliver addresses. 

“One of the graduates whose name was down to participate 
in the exercises, had sickened and died. All the students 
wore crape on his account, and you wondered what notice 
would be taken of it. None was taken till in the course of the 
service, they came to his name. Then there was a pause. 
The people had their attention awakened by this; they looked 
at the bill, (a handbill, stating the names of the speakers, or- 
der of exercises, &c.) which solemnity. Still, nolips were 


opened to pronounce a eulogy: but presently some plaintive || 


notes broke from the instrumental music in the choir, and a 


slowness. Not a person but felt the delicacy of this recogni- 
tion—not a person but was affected by it.” 








INTEMPERANCE 1N DRESS.—Greater numbers die among the 


among the other sex by the use of spiritous liquirs, in the same 
time.—Dr Massey on intemperance. 
Whatever tends to diminish the capacity of the chest tends 


lacing is ever a dangerous practice, for if the heart does not 
suffer, the lungs and liver very frequently do.—Jnjfluence of 
mental culture, &c. 

Mrs. Sigourney, lays down the following rules as to dress: 

1. Not to permit fashions to impair health. 

2. Dress should never infringe on delicacy. 

3. Dress ought never to involve unecessary expense. 

A fundamental error in domestic life, of very serious extent, 
| involving no less the comfort than the health of the family, 
arises from the ignorance or mistaken notious of the mistress 
of the house, upon the subjects of diet and cooking.— House- 
keeper’s Register. 


THE BEAUTY OF PRAYER.—O, the easy and happy recourse, 
the poor soul hath to the high throne of Heaven! We stay 
not for the holding out of a golden scepter to crave our ad- 
mission, before which our presence would be presumption and 
death. No hour is unseasonable, no person too base, no words 
| too homely, no fact too hard, no opportunity too great. We 
speak familarly; we are heard, answered, comforted. Anoth- 


| voice of his Spirit, or by the audible sound ot his Word; we 
hear, adore, answer him; by both which the mind so commu- 


| liness, as that now it wants nothing, but dissolution, of full 





Tue Yankee anp Yorkers.—A couple of New York blades'| 


once met a Veimonter at a tavern. They had heard much\ 
of Yunkee ingenuity and cunning; and they soon determined || 
to see if they could not “come around” this son of the Green 
Mountains. Thinking he would be careful of his coppers,| 
they proposed to him, in the course of the evening’s chat, that | 
each of them should propose, and do something, which the 
other two should imitate, or on refusal of either so to do, he 
should pay all the other might sustain, and the scot at the bar, 





|| glory.—Joseph Hall. 





Matrimony is like Masonry—not one knows the secre untie 
he is initiated. It is like an eel-trap—very easy to get into 
but plaguy hard to get out of. It is, in its first stage, like a 
wind that fans the flame of love but too much fanning blows 
it all out. It is every thing contradictory—sweet or bitter, 
just as it is taken. In short, it is 

Like a glaring light, 
Placed in a window on a summer’s night, 





The Vermonter Was a little wary at first—but at length con- 
sented. One of the Yorkers commenced the game. He pul- 
led off his coat, and walked up to the fire and threw it on.— 
His companion did the same. The Vermonter, as they had | 





Alluring all the insects of the air 

To come and singe their pretty winglets there; 
Those who are out butt heads against the pane, 
Those who are in butt to get out again. 








| rendered inactive by age, or by the loss of his son 


| Victor confessed his fault, but said he 
| master in the decline of his fortunes; “I will take a musket,” 


er while, God interchangeably speaks unto us, by the secret || 


nivates itself to God, and hath God so plentifully communi- || 
| cated unto it, that hereby it grows to such a habit of heaven- |, 





Monterean of Schwatzenberg at the head of th 


Wetermburg troops, was defeated, Victor, e Austrian and 


duke de Bellune, 


general officer who was slain on the morning, failed i 


port the attack of the bridge wherethe Austr posted 
: Trans were 

Napoleon was greviously offended at the old Hero’s defecti ' 

and deprived him of his command, which he gave Gerard, 


could not desert his 


| ° 

i said the Marshall, the tears coursing down his war-worn face 
| Napoleon with all his sternness could not withstand this a 
|peal; he embraced his Lieutenant and restored . 


| hi i 
mand.—Kentucky and Ohio Journal. im to com 











| “] hold to no aristocracy except the aristocracy of nature, 
be genius, talents, moral worth and public services I render 
due honor, and I care not whether the claimant to that honor 
|is clad in robes of purple and fire linen, or in the squalid rags 
of poverty—whether he obtained his education at a district 
school, or at a University,—whether he sits in the high places 
|of the nation or digs the earth for his dailey food,—whether 
he be the son of a peasant or the son of a President.”—Fran- 
\cis Bailey. 











| A coop REBuKE.—Sir William B, being at a parish meeting, 

|made some proposals which were objected to by a farmer.— 

| Highly enraged, “Sir,” said he to the farmer, “do you know 

joe I have been to two universities, and at two colleges in 
|each university?” Well sir, said the farmer, ‘what of that? 

| I had a calf that sucked two cows, and the observation I made 
was, the more he sucked the greater calf he grew.” 


| 


| AnecpoTE or Coteripce.—Coleridge tells a story of meeting 
|astranger whose silence during dinner time, and his attention 
/to what others said, without interrupting them, gave hima 
favorable impression of his understanding, till, unfortunately, 
|on the appearance of some apple dumplings towards the close 
| of the repast, the delusion was dissipated by the stranger ex- 
| cliaming—“Them’s the jockies for me!” 


| There isa manly sense of wrong and injury added toa 
| high degree of magnamity, in the following reply of a Florida 
| Indian chief, to overtures of frienship made him, which we 
look in vain for among the majority of civilized men: 

| “The memory of my injuries, forbids my sending a kind 
answer, and a harsh one your courtesy will not allow me to re- 
turn.” 


Some years ago a crack-brained man who was slighted by 
\the females, very modestly asked a young lady, “if she would 
| let him spend the evening with her,” “No,” she angrily re- 
| plied, “that’s what I wont.” “Why” replied, he, “you need’nt 
_be so fussy—I did’nt mean this evening but some stormy one 
when I can’t go no where else.” 








| A bit of a wag on board of the steamboat from Norfolk, 
| being not a little disquietted by his fellow lodgers who seem- 
!ed to dispute his claim to the berth, called out, “Hillow Stew- 
ard!” “what massa?” “Bring me the way bill.” “What for 
|massa!” “I want to see if these bed bugs put down their 
‘names for this berth before I did—if not, I want them turned 


out.” 
! 


| One of the greatest kindnesses we can do our friends, and 
‘sometimes the only kindness that is in the power of our hands, 
\is, by prayer, te recommend them to the loving kindness of 
God. Weare likely to have the most comfort in those friends 
| whom we pray most for. 


—————— 
1 


l “Please, sir, I dont think Mr. Dosom takes his physic reg- 
‘ular,” said doctor’s boy to his employer. 

| “Why so?” 

| “Cause, vy, he’s gettin’ vell so precious fast!” 
: EEE 
| 


There is, in a sound and correct intellect, a calm conscicn 
on the con- 


tiousness of power.—Men of second rate genius, _ 
\trary, are fretful and nervous. It is a short man who is @- 


_ways throwing up his chin. 


The words “pay the printer,” it is said can be arranged 0 
as to read two thousand ways; and yet some subscribers de- 
vise more than two thousand ways not to pay the printer.— 
| Hillsborough Gazette. 


“Teddy, my boy, jiss guess how many cheese there 1s 2 
this ere bag, an’ faith, I’ll give you the whole five.” 

“Five, to be sure..’ 
| “Arrah, be my soul! 





" 


bad luck tothe man that tould ye: 
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